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FLorENCE S. DUNLOP 


THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 








HIS year we celebrate the Silver Jubilee of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children. It is fitting that this celebration is to be held in 
Ottawa, the capital city of Canada, which with its many Embassies, Legations, 
High Commissioners and Trade Commissions presents a truly international 
picture. 
As president, it gives me great personal pleasure to welcome the mem- 
bers of this organization to my home city and I can assure you that every- 
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thing possible is being done to make your visit here both pleasant and 
profitable. 

The programme, which appears in full elsewhere in this issue, is a happy 
combination of addresses, discussion groups, visits and social events. On 
Sunday afternoon, May 11, His Excellency, The Honorable Ray Atherton, 
American Ambassador to Canada, and Mrs. Atherton will entertain all dele- 
gates to tea at the American Embassy Residence. Sunday evening there 
will be a musical with addresses of welcome. On Monday the Ottawa teach- 
ers will join with us in conferences, discussions and sectional meetings. 
Tuesday morning delegates will visit schools, Tuesday afternoon they will 
have a tour of the city, a visit to the Houses of Parliament and a tea at 
Government House given by their Excellencies the Governor-General of 
Canada and the Viscountess Alexander of Tunis. Tuesday evening all 
delegates will be guests of the Ottawa Public School Board at a banquet 
in the Chateau Laurier. Wednesday will be given over again to addresses, 
discussion groups and sectional meetings. The delegate assembly will meet 
on Monday at 4:30 p. m. and on Wednesday at 4:30 p. m. 


Our organization was born in the summer of 1922 when a group of far- 
sighted energetic people, most of whom held responsible positions in Special 
Education, were attending a refresher course at Columbia University given 
by Miss Elizabeth Farell, then the Supervisor of Special Education in New 
York City. This group arranged a dinner on August 10th and at that 
dinner the organization came into being. Miss Ball of India was a member 
of the group and at her request it was agreed that the organization be inter- 
national in scope. The aims stated at that meeting were (1) to unite those 
interested in the educational problems of the exceptional child, (2) to em- 
phasize the education of the exceptional rather than his identification, and 
(3) to establish professional standards for teachers of Special Education. 


Since that time the Council has gradually grown until the membership 
is now over 5,000. These members represent several countries and all 
phases of work with the exceptional. During the war we acceded to the 
request of the United States Government and cancelled our annual meetings 
in 1944 and 1945; this accounts for the fact that we are holding our 23rd An- 


nual Meeting in our Silver Jubilee year. 


At our Nineteenth Annual Meeting in New York, 1941, we decided 
unanimously to incorporate with the N. E. A. At our Twenty-Second An- 
nual Meeting in Detroit, 1946, we adopted a new constitution, a complete 
copy of which was printed in the April issue of the Journal, 1946. It is 
to be hoped that every member will become familiar with the new con- 
stitution before the Ottawa meeting and that all members will come to Ot- 
tawa determined to further the work so ably begun and carried on during 
the past quarter of a century. 


FLorRENCE S. DuNLOopP. 
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GUEST EDITORIAL 





J. B. Edmonson 


A RECORD OF FRIENDSHIP 


ANADA and the United States have an enviable record of friend- 
ship. They have completed more than a century of peaceful relations 
with increased mutual respect. The record of these two nations in coopera- 
tive undertakings is most impressive. They are closer today than at any 
other time in their history because of their numerous common achievements 
and purposes as nations. It is really not surprising that Canada and the 
United States have found it easy as well as desirable to work together in 
a friendly spirit, for they have much in common. Many recent influences 
have tended to strengthen the bonds between the two nations. Their co- 
operation in the second World War created many ties of lasting force. Their 
mutual concern about future world peace is, and will doubtless continue to 
be, a powerful influence in support of cooperation and friendship. 

It should be recalled, however, that there have been few decades with- 
out occasion for disagreement between Canada and the United States, and 
that there may be such occasions in years ahead. It is therefore imperative 
that the citizens of both countries understand the similarities and differ- 
ences, and learn to respect the distinctive differences of the cultures of the 
two nations. 

Both Canada and the United States have shared many of the same 
difficult experiences as well as the benefits of many similar legacies from 
the past. The people of both nations are alike children of Europe. They are 
inheritors of the law of western Europe and of representative government 
as it developed for centuries in England. The pattern of life in the two 
countries has been much the same, and both have shared in the products of 
agriculture and industry. There has never been a peasant class in either 
country, and citizens have been able to shift without restriction from one 
position to another in the social and economic scale. For many decades 
both nations were under the powerful influence of the frontier, and both 
have grown to individual maturity. 

Of course there are differences between the two nations which anyone 
concerned with friendship should recognize. In political and foreign policies 
the two countries have often differed. When the United States severed 
political ties with England in 1776, Canadian ties with England remained 
strong. Canada is now an independent nation that is linked through a 
democratic monarchy with other nations of the British Commonwealth 
through a common crown, while the United States is a democratic republic 





e J. B. Epmonson, Pu.D.:, is Dean of the School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan. As a member of the Canada-United States Committee on Education Dr. Edmonson 
has given outstanding leadership in the development of better international under- 
standing. 
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which historically has accented its independence of other nations. Canada 
is a bi-lingual country, and possesses two distinct cultures, each of which 
makes its own contribution to the character of Canadian life. Other dif- 
ferences could be mentioned. It is important for Americans to recognize 
that Canada as a nation has its own individuality and is not striving to 
imitate the United States. This is as it should be. 

Up to this point the writer has stressed similarities, differences, and 
common problems of the two nations, as a background for a brief discussion 
of the work of a committee that is concerned with increasing the strength 
of the present substantial foundation of lasting friendship. The committee 
is called the Canada-United States Committee on Education. It was created 
in 1944 and consists of twenty-two representatives, eleven from each coun- 
try. The first meeting of the Committee was called under the auspices of 
the American Council of Education, which has continued to sponsor the 
Committee in cooperation with certain Canadian organizations such as the 
Canada-Newfoundland Educational Association, the Canadian Teachers Fed- 
eration, and the National Conference of Canadian Universities. The Com- 
mittee holds to the viewpoint that good relations between Canada and the 
United States are of vital importance to their people as well as to the rest 
of the world. The Committee believes also that good relations do not 
“just happen”; they must be cultivated. The program of the Canada-United 
States Committee on Education is a significant part of that cultivation. 

During its existence the Committee (1) has secured the establishment 
of several summer school workshops on Canada-United States relations; 
(2) has helped provide speakers from the United States for various confer- 
ences and conventions in Canada and from Canada for groups in the United 
States; and (3) has sponsored and helped to distribute pertinent articles 
in various journals on both sides of the border. 

Because citizens of the United States know much less about Canada 
than Canadians know about the United States, it has seemed desirable also 
to promote more active concern about Canada in the educational institutions 
of the United States. Suggestions for this purpose that have been brought 
to the attention of selected American universities include the following: 

1. Provide in summer sessions for one or more lectures on Canadian 
history, geography, government, or issues involving Canada-United States 
relationships. 

2. Offer courses especially for teachers relating to Canadian history, 
government, and geography. 

3. Encourage the discussion of Canada-United States relationships in 
summer workshops, institutes, and similar instructional programs. 

4. Employ one or more summer staff members from Canadian uni- 
versities. 

The Committee has found that some American universities are now 
carrying on cooperative undertakings with Canadian universities. These 
instances include the cooperation between the University of Washington and 
the University of British Columbia, the University of Minnesota and the 

(Continued on page 260) 
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Understanding Canadian Education 





DUCATORS from the United 
States should have less difficulty 

in understanding education in Canada 
than in any other country they might 
visit. Although told there are nine 
individual and independent provincial 
school systems, they know from ex- 
perience that certain outlines of a 
common pattern can be discerned in a 
much greater number of state school 
systems. And many of the elements 
of this pattern are common to both 
countries, if we excevt the French- 
language system of the province of 


Quebec. 


As in the United States, the school 
systems of English-speaking Canada 
are represented graphically by a single 
broad highway or ladder from the 
elementary grades to the university. 
Not counting kindergarten there are 
twelve or thirteen stevs (grades) on 
the way to senior matriculation. His- 
torically eight of these steps have 
been in the elementary school, the 
others in high school. The tendency 
of recent years has been to regroup 
the grades (at least for curriculum 
purposes. and to a lesser degree in ac- 
tual physical disposition of school 
premises), counting six only as ele- 
mentary, three (or four) as _ inter- 
mediate or junior high, and three as 
senior high. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


At the elementary level in Ontario, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta there are 
two independent categories of pub- 





John E. Robbins 


licly-controlled schools, the majority 
called “public schools” and the minor- 
ity “separate schools” for the Roman 
Catholic population. The two con- 
verge at the high school or collegiate 
institute level. 

School attendance does not become 
compulsory before the age of seven 
years, but the majority of children are 
in school at six, the age which, in 
cities especially, corresponds with the 
first grade and learning to read. 
Kindergartens for five-year-olds have 
been general in the public schools of 
Ontario cities for many years; more 
recently in Ottawa and some other 
centres provision for four-year-olds 
has been made. 

The three R’s, of course, occupy 
very much less of the time of the 
elementary school than used to be 
the case. The distribution of time 
varies as between provinces and as 
between small and large schools, but 
Ontario, the largest province, recom- 
mends the following in the first six 
grades: English 30 per cent; Social 
studies 20 ner cent; Arithmetic, Natur- 
al Science, Health, Music, and Art, 
each 10 per cent. This does not take 
account of religious introduction which 
became a part of the curriculum of 
all Ontario elementary schools in 1944, 
but which elsewhere when available 
(apart from Quebec) tends to be op- 
tional at the discretion of the local 
board. 

For beginners’ readers a consider- 
able range of choice is available to 
individual schools or districts. Sev- 


@ Joun E. Rossins, Px.D., is Chief, Education Branch, Dominion Bureau of Statistics, 
Department of Trade and Commerce, Ottawa. 
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eral of the newer and better-known 
series of United States origin are 
widely used; sometimes the Canadian 
editions have a certain amount of 
separate identity, although this may 
not mean much more than substitution 
of the Union Jack for the Stars and 
Stripes in the illustrations. 


Auxiliary classes for children suf- 
fering the various types of handicap 
are limited in the main to the larger 
cities except in Ontario, where work 
of the kind has been longer estab- 
lished, and where there has been an 
Inspector of Auxiliary Classes in the 
provincial Department of Education 
for many years, with special grants at 
his disposal. 

Correspondence instruction is of- 
fered by all Departments of Education 
for children too distant from school to 
attend, or under other handicap. The 
initiative of British Columbia and the 
other western provinces has been par- 
ticlarly noteworthy in this connection. 
The Ontario Department operates 
several school cars — railway cars 
equipped as classrooms and teachers’ 
quarters—which are moved about from 
siding to siding in the northern part 
of the province where the population 
is insufficient to organize stationary 
schools. 

Altogether the elementary school 
has been reasonably successful in 
reaching all of the people. The census 
of 1931 found that only 3.7 per cent of 
the population over the age of ten re- 
mained illiterate, and these mainly in 
the older age brackets. Like the 
Bureau of the Census in Washington, 
after finding in 1930 that illiteracy 
above the age of ten had been re- 
duced to 4.3 per cent, the Canadian 
census after 1931 dropped the ques- 
tion on illiteracy and substituted one 
on length of schooling. 
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THE INTERMEDIATE OR JUNIOR 
HIGH LEVEL 


The census of 1941 found that young 
Canadians on the average were attend- 
ing school for ten years. This meant 
that something like nine grades, or 
years of school work, were being com- 
pleted by the majority. The eight- 
year grade level of the traditional ele- 
mentary school was no longer the 
most common point for termination of 
school careers, in fact had not been 
for a couple of decades. 

During this time the provinces had 
all to some to some extent recognized 
the change, by altering the structure 
of their curricula to make Grade IX 
or X a more natural stopping-off 
place. Winnipeg, Manitoba, in the 
1920’s was the first city to reorganize 
its school plant to provide separate 
accommodation for Grades VII-IX in 
junior high schools. A similar step 
was taken later in the large centres 
of some of the other provinces, but 


‘in Ontario there was the administra- 


tive dichotomy up to the eighth-grade 
level (“public” and “separate” 
schools), which did not allow of com- 
bining Grades VII and VIII with IX. 
There was the fact too that by com- 
parison with American cities, Cana- 
dian cities tended to be small and not 
densely populated, making it difficult 
to rearrange school facilities without 
obliging many of the intermediate 
pupils to travel considerable dis- 
tances. 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL LEVEL 


Nearly half of the pupils complet- 
ing the junior high grades continue 
in school to the level of junior matri- 
culation or “school leaving.” In the 
1920’s long strides were taken in the 
direction of diversity of offerings at 
this level, under stimulus of federal 
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aid to technical education on a 50-50 
basis, corresponding to state assist- 
ance under the Smith-Hughes Act. 
The tendency was, however, to inte- 
grate technical and vocational educa- 
tion with the existing secondary 
schools, and except in the largest cen- 
tres the technical and commercial 
work is done under the same roof as 
preparation for university. The typical 
secondary school in smaller cities is a 
composite one with a commercial de- 
partment, and probably a_ technical 
department where the nature of the 
courses varies with the type of com- 
munity. 

All of this will seem familiar enough 
to American educators, but there are 
differences which characterize the 
Canadian high school. Their teaching 
is probably on the whole definitely 
more academic, their range of per- 
missible options narrower. More than 
80 per cent of the students, even in 
the dominantly English-language prov- 
inces, study French; in the United 
States the percentages’ studying 
French, Spanish and German com- 
bined are scarcely one-third this 
figure. The situation in respect of 
Latin varies with the requirements of 
the provincial universities, but in the 
eight provinces together some 40 per 
cent of high school students in Latin 
classes compares with less than 20 
per cent in the United States. 


FRENCH-LANGUAGE SYSTEM OF QUEBEC 
—— _ 


The Province of Quebec has in real- 
ity two separate and distinct school 
systems_at all levels, one for the Ro- 
man Catholic, largely French-language 
majority, and one for the minority, 
largely Protestant and English-speak- 
ing. The smaller of the two systems 
is not unlike those of the other eight 
provinces. 
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The French-language system enroll- 
ing one-fourth of all Canadian children 
differs basically from the others in 
structure. To find a parallel one must 
look to the continent of Europe or 
Latin America. The publicly-con- 
trolled schools are called ecoles pri- 
maries. Although they include as 
many grades or years as the ele- 
mentary and high schools in other 
provinces they do not lead to the uni- 
versities. The first seven years (the 
first of which is regarded as a prepar- 
atory year, devoted largely to the 
preparation of the child for his first 
communion) constitute the cours ele- 
mentaire, the next three the cours 
complementaire, and the final two 
(taught only in the largest cities) the 
cours superieur. Nearly half of the 
teachers are nuns and brothers. 


After the seventh year there are a 
number of alternatives to remaining 
in Vecole primaire. To prepare for 
university the child must transfer to 
one of the three dozen colleges clas- 
siques (ecoles secondaires) which 
are subsidized by the provincial gov- 
ernment and conducted by religious 
orders. They offer an _ eight-year 
classical course, leading to the B. A. 
degree which is required for admis- 
sion to study of the liberal professions. 

If the child is to learn a trade he 
goes from the primary school to one 
of the ecoles techniques, provincial in- 
stitutions outside the control of the 
Department of Education. If to be- 
come a lay teacher, the child goes to 
an eccle normale where the course 
lasts from two to four years. If en- 
tering a religious order another group 
of institutions has to be considered. 

Families are larger in French Can- 
ada than elsewhere, and the average 
length of a child’s schooling a year 


shorter. There has been less general 
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adoption of newer teaching methods, 
made easy for the rest of Canada by 
access to literature and materials from 
the other English-speaking countries. 
The system is characterized by em- 
phasis on religious teaching at all 
levels and in all types of institutions, 
and the method of learning the cate- 
chism has tended to be carried over 
into other subjects of study. There 
is a distinct vocational emovhasis in 
the teaching of the primary schools, 
and less tendency than in other prov- 
inces for them to “educate away” from 
the rural communities. The larger 
specialized technical schools have 
reached a high level of development. 
The pre-eminence of the humanistic 
studies in the ecoles secondaires is 
eyed with admiration by teachers of 
the classics in other provinces when 
they note, for instance, that the col- 
leges classiques count several times 
as many students of Greek as all the 
schools outside Quebec combined. 


RURAL EDUCATION 


Almost one-third of Canada’s 80,- 
000 teachers work in one-room rural 
schools. In the main they are the 
teachers with the shortest training for 
their jobs, the shortest. experience in 
their jobs, and the “shortest” pay 
cheques. They include most of the 
6,000 without standard certificates, 
recruited of necessity during or since 
the war years. 

A dozen years ago almost all of 
them worked for different school 
boards, but more recently there have 
been major changes in this respect. 
Large rural administrative units aver- 
aging several dozen teachers each 
have been generally introduced in 
Alberta, Nova Scotia, New Bruns- 


wick, and in a number of areas of 
British Columbia and Saskatchewan. 
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In Ontario consolidation of school sec- 
tions on a township basis, averaging 
about half a dozen schools to a town- 
ship, has made considerable headway. 
The change has made for more satis- 
factory conditions of service for the 
teachers and better services for the 
pupils. Transportation to central and 
better-equipped schools has become 
more common, although the 50,000 
pupils being transported in 1947 rep- 
resent only about 5 per cent of the 
million whose homes are outside cities, 
towns and villages. Pupils’ residences 
or hostels are few, but teacher resi- 
dences or “teacherages” are fairly 
common, especially in the numerous 
districts of the western provinces 
where population is mainly of re- 
cent European origin. 

The historical basis of school sup- 
port—each individual school district 
being responsible on the average for 
more than 80 per cent of its finances, 
and dependent largely on real estate 


‘taxes for raising it—proved particularly 


unsatisfactory in the small rural dis- 
tricts. Establishment of the larger ad- 
ministrative units has brought with it 
equalization of financial responsibility 
over wider areas, and as an incentive 
to the establishment of such units in- 
creased provincial grants have been of- 
fered. 

The school life of rural children is 
substantially shorter than that of 
urban children. At ages 15-19 in 1941 
only 24.7 per cent of rural boys and 
32.3 per cent of rural girls were in 
school, as compared with 42.8 per cent 
of urban boys and 41.0 per cent of 
urban girls. 


TEACHERS 
In the years before World War II 


the proportion of men among Canadian 
teachers was over 25 per cent. But 
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the number has since dropped more 
than 5,000, and the percentage is 
now under 20. 

The annual salary of all teachers 
(except in Quebec where the high 
proportion of religious teachers keeps 
rates much lower) in 1945 was $1,207, 
this year probably about $1,300. The 
1945 average varied from $1,019 in 
one-room rural schools to $1,829 in the 
cities. 

While these figures represent sub- 
stantial gains over pre-war levels, 
large numbers who quit teaching dur- 
ing the war years have not returned 
to the classrooms. And enrollment in 
the training schools this year is insuf- 
ficient to offer relief for the teacher 
shortage in the elementary schools. 
The concern felt for some time in of- 
ficial circles has begun to find ex- 
pression in the press. 

The real problem of teacher supply 
arises from the rate of turnover. In 
the seven provinces where records 
are kept the teachers on the average 
stay in the profession only eight years, 
rural teachers only three or four years. 
But provincial super - annuation 
schemes, now in effect in all provinces, 
provide some inducement to long ten- 
ure; salaries nearly 50 per cent higher 
than ten years ago are still being ad- 
justed upwards; and provincial teach- 
ers’ organizations have gained greatly 
in strength during the last decade with 
the adoption of “automatic” member- 
ship and “check-off” of dues in most 
of the provinces. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


UNESCO has tentatively defined 
private schools as those in which the 
headmaster and staff are not appointed 
by any public authority. These are a 
relatively small group in Canada, no- 
where excent in Quebec accounting 
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for as high a proportion of total en- 
rollment as in the United States. Their 
numbers have been greatly increased 
within the last few years if we count 
the many attempts of private initiative 
to organize educational services at the 
nursery school level. At the ele- 
mentary level they represent all de- 
grees of educational opportunity, from 
the slim resources of charitable in- 
stitutions to those of schools main- 
tained by the wealthier element of the 
population for their own children. 

At the uvper elementary and sec- 
ondary level there is a solid core of 
well-known and long established resi- 
dential institutions that have been 
attracting lately a good deal of at- 
tention from parents in other coun- 
tries wishing to send children abroad 
for their education. The fees in the 
best schools are much lower than 
those of similar schools in the United 
States. They are serving as a help- 
ful medium for development of ac- 
quaintance with people of other coun- 
tries especially in the western 
hemisphere. 


ALAMO CHAPTER ORGANIZED 


A new chapter of the International 
Council for Exceptional Children was 
organized in San Antonio, Texas on 
March 8, 1947. 

The organization of the chapter fol- 
lowed a luncheon meeting of teachers 
attending the regular meeting of the 
Alamo District branch of the Texas 
State Teachers Association. The name 
chosen for the chapter was “Alamo 
International Council for Exceptional 
Children” and there were twenty-five 
charter members. (Erte Dawson, Re- 
porter) . 
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Special Education in Ontario 


E right of the exceptional child 

to educational opportunity was 
recognized very early in the school 
history of Ontario. The first schools 
for the physically handicapped were 
cpened approximately twenty years 
after the provincial educational sys- 
tem was organized. The following 
schools and institutions were organ- 
ized for the most vart in the nine- 
teenth century: Schools For The Blind 
and Deaf, 1873; Institution For De- 
linqguent Girls, 1880; Institution For 
Delinquent Boys, 1887; Institution For 
Feebleminded Children 1888; and In- 
stitution For Epileptic Children, 1905. 


PROVISION FOR DAY SCHOOLS 


Permissive legislation for the estab- 
lishment of day classes for the men- 
tally handicapped was passed by the 
Legislature in 1910. These provisions 
were broadened by the Auxiliary 
Classes Act of 1914 which provided 
for day classes and residential schools 
for the physically and mentally handi- 
capped. Besides providing the terms 
of admission and grant support, this 
act gave the Minister of Education 
power to make regulations and to ap- 
point inspectors. 

The effective section of the Auxili- 
ary Classes Act is worded as follows: 
A board may establish and conduct 
classes for children who, not being 
persons whose mental capacity is in- 
capable of development beyond that 
of a child of normal mentality at eight 
years of age, are from any physical or 
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mental cause unable to take proper 
advantage of the ordimary public or 
separate school courses. 

This section of the Auxiliary Classes 
Act is the Ontario charter for the 
education of exceptional children. The 
Act permits local school boards to 
provide for exceptional children. There 
is nothing mandatory in the legisla- 
tion. The Regulations provide that 
the Inspector of Auxiliary Classes (a 
provincial official) shall conduct a 
survey of a school area when request- 
ed by a school board. Such a sur- 
vey is conducted with the assistance of 
local inspectors, principles, teachers, 
doctors and nurses. The Inspector of 
Auxiliary Classes reports the findings 
of the survey to the school board and 
to the Department of Education, but 
‘tthe board is not under any compul- 
sion to follow the suggestions in his 
report. 

If the board does establish a school, 
class or classes for the physically or 
mentally handicapped, the local offi- 
cials must make arrangements for an 
annual re-survey. This means that 
they must employ teachers who hold 
Auxiliary Education certificates who, 
in turn, are trained in the summer 
courses for that purpose. In the small- 
er towns and cities, the auxiliary class 
teacher must function as a psycholo- 
gist in administering individual intel- 
ligence examinations to pupils who 
may later be admitted to his class. 
Where the pupil has physical defects 
of hearing, sight, nutrition or crippling, 


© C. E. Srorners, Pu.D., is Inspector of Auxiliary Classes, Department of Education, 


Ontario. 
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the condition must be certified by a 
medical doctor. 

In the thirty-three years since the 
passage of the Auxiliary Classes Act, 
almost every city, town and rural in- 
spectorate has been surveyed at least 
once to locate pupils who are physical- 
ly and mentally handicapped. Dur- 
ing that period, the regulations which 
classify the types of instruction and 
the interior economy of the class- 
room have been expanded to include 
most of the known varieties of special 
education. 


DEVELOPMENT OF DAY SCHOOLS 


Although the Act permits the school 
boards to establish and maintain resi- 
dential schools for the mentally and 
physically handicapped, the existing 
classes are, without exception, day 
schools. The Auxiliary Classes Act 
of 1914 stimulated the organization of 
classes for the retarded and mentally 
handicapped and, after World War 1 
classes for the physically handicapped. 
The record by years follows: 


1911—Classes For Mer:‘ally Handi- 
capped Children. 

1921—Sight Saving, Home Instruction, 
Hard-of-Hearing and Speech Cor- 
rection Classes. 

1924—Vocational Schools for Senior 
Mentally Handicapped Girls and 
Boys. 

1924—Institutional, Hospital, Open Air 
and Forest School Classes. 

1925—Correspondence Courses for 
Homebound Pupils or Those Remote 
From School. 

1926—Orthopedic Classes. 

1926—School Cars for the Education 
of Children Remote from a School. 

1928—Advancement Classes for the 
Gifted. 

1929—Oral Day Classes For The Deaf. 
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1930—Opportunity, Sight Saving, 
Home Instruction, Transportation 
and Speech Correction Units in 
Small Schools. 

1934—Classes for Dull Normal Pupils 

1939—Classes for Adults in Sanatoria. 

1940—Habilitation Units for Cripples. 

1942—Remedial Reading Classes. 

1942—Secondary School Units For 
Cripples. 

1943—Instruction of the Deaf-Blind. 


ADMINISTRATION CONTROL 


For a variety of reasons, several of 
these institutions, schools and classes 
are administered by other departments 
of the provincial government. The 
Ontario Hospital Schools accommodate 
pupils classed as idiots and imbeciles, 
and because the problem presented is 
more that of shelter and treatment 
than of education, it is the responsibil- 
ity of the Department of Health. The 
training schools for delinquent boys 
ana girls ure placed under the direc- 
tion of the Department of Reform In- 
stitutions because, although academic 
and vocational instruction is provided 
in these schools, their chief purpose is 
to effect the reformation of their 
charges and to protect society, and be- 
cause the children are committed to 
these schools by order of the court 
and are graduated by way of legally 
arranged placement or under super- 
vision. 

The remainder of the schools and 
classes are administered by the De- 
partment of Education. The Schools 
for the Blind and Deaf, The Corres- 
pondence Courses and The School Cars 
are supervised, organized and pro- 
vided by the Department of Education. 
The remaining special schools and 
classes are organized and provided by 
local boards of education under the 
Auxiliary Classes Act. Supervision is 
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exercised by the Auxiliary Education 


Branch which 
grants paid in respect to these classes. 


a. 


b. Delinquent Classes 


c. 


a. 
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also administers the 


TYPES OF CLASSES 


The nomenclature used in Ontario 


differs somewhat from that used in 
other provinces or states. 
tive titles of our classes and the num- 
ber of each type are given below. 


Descrip- 


1. Types of Classes not Adminis- 


tered by the Department of Education. 


Custodial Classes (Residential) 
Department of Health ........ 4 
(Residen- 
tial)—Dept. of Reform Institu- 


HAOTAS oid.cte aoe Pine weiss opted ceo! 21 
Epileptic (Residential) — De- 
partment of Health .......... 2 


2. Types of Classes and Services in 


Urban Areas (Auxiliary Education). 


Opportunity—For Academically 
handicapped pupils who have 
not successfully pursued the or- 
dinary grade work, but who 
can be trained and whose men- 
tal age is not less than the 
hegal echool BBE «. 60665605 cass 181 


. Handicraft and Special Indus- 


trial Classes—For pupils thirteen 
years of age and over who are 
eligible for admission to an Op- 
portunity Class for training or 
remedial teaching ............ 168 


. Hospital Classes—For children 


of age who are confined to hos- 
EE ccc adduaeawlasekers tans 9 


. Sanatorium Classes—For adult 


and juvenile patients in hos- 
pitals for the tuberculous .... 27 


. Open Air Classes—For delicate 


anaemic and _ undernourished 
pupils, classes are held in parts 
or in classrooms with one side 
open to the sun and air ....... 
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f. Oral Day Classes—For pupils 


WhO (ate Gear ca, cease tees 8 
g. Hard-of-Hearing — For pupils 
who are partially deaf ........ T 


h. Speech Correction and Lip 
Reading Classes—For pupils 
who have speech defects or a 
slight hearing loss ........... 16 

i. Sight Saving Classes—For pu- 
pils whose sight prevents them 
from making satisfactory prog- 
ress, or whose eyes would be- 
impaired by using ordinary text 
books 

j. Home Instruction Classes—For 
pupils who are eligible but un- 
able to attend school on account 
of a disability which will con- 
tinue for a period of not less 
than three months ........... 25 

k. Orthopedic Classes—For pupils 
who are crippled or otherwise 
GESRISIO »3 ono'y Koc Soc bea eee clee T 

l. Institutional Classes — For in- 
mates of children’s homes, shel- 
ters, orphanages, etc. ......... 5 

m. Tutorial and Remedial Reading 
Classes—For pupils who are 
failures in one or more subjects 4 

n. Advancement Classes—For gift- 
ed pupils 

o. School Psychologists — Where 
the position developed out of 
the needs of special education 
and the office and equipment is 
treated as the equivalent of a 
SE ME i cd v6 cxcdensneeds 5 

NE 5 ovine cine entaes 2 


3. Types of Auxiliary Education in 
Small School Areas. 


Unit is the term used to describe a 
plan for the education of one atypical 
pupil who is given a special program 
although he is taught by the regular 
(Continued on page 258) 
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Special Education in Quebec 


and Maritime Provinces 








T= term special class is used in 

Canada as it is in the United 
States. Those pupils are included 
who have an I.Q. of less than 75, as 
well as those who are physically handi- 
capped by deafness, blindness, partial 
blindness, inability to speak normally 
through cleft palates, or who have 
other defects which prevent them from 
associating freely with normal chil- 
dren. The immediate purpose of most 
of these special classes is, of course, 
to enable the pupils to mingle in due 
course with normal children. The 
ultimate goal is to provide as many 
as possible with the means of living as 
normally as possible and of procur- 
ing independent livelihoods. 


It is generally agreed that the spe- 
cial classes, when well managed, have 
richly merited the additional cost and 
the extra effort and, as a consequence, 
many cases of serious maladjustment 
and of potential juvenile and adult 
delinquency have been avoided. It is 
unfortunate, however, that only a 
small proportion of those who should 
have these opportunities are being 
specially cared for, and that many of 
those who should have individual at- 
tention are merely despised and neg- 
lected. This is particularly true in 
many rural districts because of their 
comparatively small numbers and be- 
cause it is difficult to commence spe- 
cial classes for very few in a com- 
munity, particularly when they hap- 





W. P. Seiad 


Sym- 
pathetic, trained and understanding 
teachers generally do what they can 
in such communities, but they, them- 
selves, are handicapped because of 
their multifarious duties with the nor- 
mal pupils. 


pen to be of different ages. 


The enrollment in each special class 
is usually restricted to eighteen pupils, 
and never more than twenty are ad- 
mitted. The ages of the pupils are 
nine to fifteen or sixteen years. 


Approximately half of the class 
time is spent on academic work, con- 
sisting of reading, language, writing, 
arithmetic, and geography. The re- 
mainder of the day is spent on prac- 
tical handwork, including drawing and 
color work for all; sewing, weaving, 
knitting and cooking for the girls; and 
woodwork for the boys. 

Over eighty per cent of the pupils 
in the Protestant public schools of 
Quebec are members of the Junior 
Red Cross. The abilities of children 
in special classes are used in co- 
operation with the Junior Red Cross 
for such mechanical work as mending 
broken toys. After Christmas every 
year, thousands of discarded articles 
are sent to the Junicr Red Cross. 
Several special classes take all the 
toys that need repair, work on them 
throughout the year and sell them for 
the benefit of the Junior Red Cross 
before the nexi Christmas. It is extra- 
ordinary to see how dolls’ legs, arms 


@W. P. PercivaL, Px.D., LL.D., is Director of Protestant Education for the Province 


of Quebec. 
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and heads are combined to make at- 
tractive new toys, and how wheels 
are fitted to trucks to make salable 
articles. 

The carpentry classes in one of the 
large Montreal schools have, for many 
years, made action toys for ortho- 
paedic cases at the Children’s Memor- 
ial Hospital. The pupils reasoned for 
themselves that the exercising of the 
crippled muscles through attractive 
activities would help these physically 
handicapped children. 


REPRESENTATIVE PROGRAMS AND 
PROVISIONS 


The teachers engaged for special 
classes in the Protestant schools of 
Quebec are handpicked and are sent 
away for special training at the ex- 
pense of the school boards. Their 
salaries are generally a little above 
those of the ordinary classroom teach- 
er and the Provincial Department of 
Education assists the school boards 
with an annual grant of $250 per class. 
Similarly in the Roman Catholic 
schools, certain provisions have been 
made for the training of teachers and 
the reception of pupils. 

On the Island of Montreal there 
are 106 special classes for the handi- 
capped and a few for the gifted. 
About another forty of the type 
first named are needed. For institu- 
tionalized cases, the Province and the 
municipality jointly pay $218 per an- 
num, which is a little better than half 
the cost. 

In Nova Scotia, an effort is made to 
discover all handicapped children 
through the teachers. Printed forms 
distributed to all teachers ask ques- 
tions about school retardation, mental 
deficiency and crippled children, as 
well as defects of hearing, speech, eye- 
sight and those caused by parental 
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neglect. Concerning school retardation 
such questions are asked as: How 
many years is the child retarded? 
What subjects does he have difficutly 
in learning? What is the cause of his 
difficulty? Does he show average in- 
terest and attention? Is his retarda- 
tion due to a curable physical defect? 
Is he happy in school and understood 
at home? The causes of mental de- 
ficiency are sought through such ques- 
tions as: Can he concentrate? Is 
he able to cooperate with others? Has 
he any manual ability? Does he need 
institutional care? The source of the 
crippling is sought in cases falling 
under that category, and the amount 
of hearing, speech and eyesight of 
children handicapped in these ways. 

In New Brunswick, $100 is allowed 
for each special class and the same 
amount is paid to a teacher who will 
take special training for this work at 
an approved institution. 

In Prince Edward Island, the school 
board members of Charlottetown have 
discussed the need of special classes, 
but have not yet opened any. An 
itinerant handicraft teacher teaches 
such activities to the women and girls 
as knitting and weaving. 

In Montreal, the attempt is made to 
have children possessing less than one- 
third of normal vision attend sight- 
saving classes and thus prevent fur- 
ther deterioration. With care, the 
vision improves so greatly in some 
cases that the child is eventually able 
to take his place in the normal grade. 
Unfortunately, owing to the great dis- 
tances to be traversed in a large mod- 
ern city, especially by children suf- 
fering from grossly defective eyesight, 
it is impossible to gather many to- 
gether in one place. However, the 
station-wagon has proved to be very 
serviceable for this purpose. 
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MONTREAL SPEECH CLINIC 


A Speech Therapy Clinic is main- 
tained at the Children’s Memorial 
Hospital, Montreal, under the control 
of Mrs. Cardozo, Speech Therapist in 
charge of the Clinic. The child who 
is crippled, both physically and so- 
cially, comes here for treatment and, 
in due course, he may be able to take 
his place in normal life. This clinic is 
constantly filled to capacity. During 
the year 1946, 952 vatient visits were 
made. In July and August, twelve 
children from the rural areas of Que- 
bec and the Maritimes were treated, 
nine being from Quebec, two from 
Prince Edward Island and one from 
New Brunswick. Eight of these cases 
were cleft palates on whom the neces- 
sary surgery had been performed, two 
were cases of speech retardation, one 
was a stutterer and one suffered from 
congenital deafness. At the end of 
the summer, there was marked im- 
provement in all but two cases. In 
all cases, after the summer school, in- 
structive letters were sent to the par- 
ents and teachers of these children 
and, where possible, conferences were 
held and recommendations made for 
the continuance of the speech train- 
ing being given. 

Mrs. Cardozo concluded her sum- 
mer school report with the following: 
All this leads to the final conclusion 
that a speech program combined with 
camping activities should be consid- 
ered as a regular hospital project for 
out-of-town children attending camp 
during the summer vacation who 
would otherwise not receive this valu- 
able and necessary training conducted 
by specialists for this particular work. 

Some remarkable transformations 
have taken place at the Speech Ther- 
apy clinics. A girl of ten, who had 
never attended school because of her 
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speech defects, was able to register 
in September, talking easily and 
well after two months at the Speech 
Clinic summer camp. A boy of thir- 
teen had become morose and bitter 
because of a cleft palate. Previously 
sensitive, aloof from games and his 
fellows, and having even attempted 
suicide, this lad has now become quite 
sociable because of the improvement 
in his speech. A six-year old boy who 
had learned only baby talk from his 
parents now attends school normally 
after a course at the clinic. A spastic 
who could only grunt a few months 
ago can understand and be understood. 
Tears began to roll down the face of 
an eight-year old boy when he first 
heard the sound of his own voice. 


SPECIAL RESIDENTIAL SCHOOLS 


\ The activities of the Le Jemmerais 
School near Quebec have been greatly 
curtailed since the fire of 1941. Con- 
ducted by the Grey Nuns, this school 
provides residential facilities for about 
fifty retarded children. The Emmelie 
Travernier School in Montreal has an 
enrollment of 327 feeble-minded pupils 
from five to seventeen years of age. 


In both Quebec and Montreal, 
psycho-social centers have recently 
been opened to deal with problem 
children. In the Ste. Anne Asylum at 
Baie St. Paul, about sixty children of 
extreme mental deficiency (idiots) 
are cared for by the Province of Que- 
bec. 

The Girls’ Cottage and Industrial 
School at Sweetsburg takes care of 
girls who have been committed there 
and the Boys’ Farm and Training 
School at Shawbridge, Quebec, does 
the same for boys./ 


The Mackay Institution for Protes- 
tant Deaf Mutes in Montreal has a 
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present enrollment of seventy-five 
pupils, of whom thirty-five are from 
the Province of Quebec, the others 
being from Western Canada. The in- 
struction, which is largely individual, 
is given to the residents in the usual 
school subjects to about the level of 
Grade 7 for most pupils, but Grades 
8 and 9 are offered to those who can 
profit by them. All pupils are taught 
lip reading, but those who make no 
progress are transferred to a manual 
class where the emphasis is on the ac- 
quisition of correct English by means 
of finger spelling and writing. Both 
individual and group hearing aids and 
audiometric instruments are avail- 
able for children who have even slight 
hearing ability. Lip reading instruc- 
tion is given to those pupils whose 
loss of hearing is very great. In- 
struction is given to the parents of 
pre-school pupils on good feeding and 
general care of children, prevention of 


colds, immunization, and the treat- 
ment of earaches and discharging 
ears. 

Vocational instruction is stressed, 


and one hour to one hour and a half 
is given daily to this work for all 
pupils over twelve years of age. In 
the woodworking shop, boys are 
taught cabinet making, toy making 
and repair work, including such oper- 
ations as turning, band-saw work, sand- 
ing, painting and finishing, as well 
as the use of the drill press and the 
hand tools. The girls are taught 
cooking, sewing, weaving and general 
work of home-making. Typing and 
art are subjects available for those 
who wish to take up business practice 
or who show an aptitude for art. Out- 
side activities include games such as 
hockey, softball, basketball, volleyball 
and tennis. A part-time gymnasium 
instructor is employed. The pupils 
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swim in the Westmount Y. M. C. A. 
pool. 

In the Halifax School for the Deaf, 
there are 135 pupils from the Maritime 
provinces and Newfoundland. The 
attendance is limited because of lack 
of accommodation. Until extra space 
is provided, many pupils who could 
benefit from the school must be re- 
fused. This school has two girls who 
are both blind and deaf but who have 
natural voice and speech. 


The Montreal Association for the 
Blind is a boarding school for children 
of five years of age and upward. 
School fees are paid by parents who 
can afford them but the children of 
destitute parents are admitted free 
of charge. Eighteen children are en- 
rolled and a similar institution for Ro- 
man Catholics houses 117. Attached 
to the school is an industrial plant 
where blind men and women are en- 
gaged in the manufacture of brooms 
and brushes. 

The Braille system of reading is 
taught in the school for both literature 
and music. An apparatus has been de- 
vised for arithmetic consisting of a 
metal board with eighteen rows of 
octagonal holes, each row containing 
twenty-four holes. The same kind of 
board is used for algebra. Relief maps 
have been made for the teaching of 
geography. Typewriting is a source 
of much pride and happiness, for it is 
the ideal method for a blind person to 
use in his business or personal affairs. 

The Halifax School for the Blind 
admits pupils from six to twenty-one 
who have insufficient sight to make 
proper use of the public schools. 
There is an enrollment of 93 boys and 
74 girls, a total of 167, coming from 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, Prince 
Edward Island and Newfoundland. 
Pupils are in every grade from 1 to 9 
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SPECIAL EDUCATION 


and there are also special junior and 
senior classes. By intense and long 
continued practice, many blind pupils 
attain exceptional proficiency in mu- 
sic and piano tuning, but most of the 
pupils learn home economics, weaving, 
basketry, woodwork, broom-making 
and allied trades. Sight-saving classes 
are special features in both of these 
schools for the blind or -partially 
sighted. : 


GIFTED CHILDREN 


Thus far we have dealt with the un- 
derprivileged. At the other end of 
the scale, a few classes have been in 
existence for ten or more years for the 
specially bright pupils. The pleas for 
rendering special assistance to those 
who should make our future Prime 
Ministers, judges, doctors, engineers, 
scientists, and other leading citizens, 
have not met with as much public 
sympathy as those for the care of pu- 
pils of inferior endowment. Many wide 
awake teachers are, of course, divid- 
ing their normal classes into two or 
three groups, according to the intel- 
ligence of their pupils, and the De- 
partments of Education throughout 
Canada are encouraging such teachers 
to exact more from the bright than 
from the average pupil, especially in 
English, French, mathematics and 
science. They also encourage such 
pupils to carry more than the nor- 
mal load of subjects. Only a few spe- 
cial classes have been opened for the 
bright in Eastern Canada, however, 
and it will apparently be some time 
before much improvement will take 
place in this respect. 

Special equipment, materials and a 
greatly enriched curriculum have been 
provided for a few intellectually gifted 
children, but the number of these 
special classes is wholly inadequate. 
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Indeed, it is difficult to convince peo- 
ple of the value of classes which, many 
people allege, breed only snobs. Be 
that as it may, the fact is that many 
of our future leaders will come from 
the ranks of those who, under ordinary 
conditions, have time on their hands 
in school. 

Though these classes in Montreal 
have been in existence for only seven 
years, school officials and the parents 
themselves are convinced that they 
are fulfilling their objective, though 
their continued success will depend 
upon the retention of teachers of 
superior qualities who can meet the 
challenge of the brilliant minds of the 
pupils. 

The number of pupils in each of 
these classes is limited to twenty and 
it has this feature in common with the 
classes for the less privileged. 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 

The sixth year of its existence finds 
Chapter 86 with a membership of 
forty-three actively working and vit- 
ally concerned with the welfare of all 
exceptional children in Yonkers. These 
include not only the mentally retarded 
and physically handicapped but also 
those children who deviate from the 
normal socially or emotionally and 
those who are with an exceptionally 
high level of ability. 

The 1946 Year Book is dedicated to 
one of our retiring principals, Miss 
Edith Hartley. To her the organiza- 
tion is indebted for the preparation 
of several past year books. This one 
contains many tributes to her love 
and deep understanding of children, 
to the inspiration and beauty which 
she brought into the lives of all with 
whom she came in contact. (ELIza- 
BETH M. Exuiot, Supervisor of Ele- 
mentary Schools). 
















What to See in Ottawa 





“GEE Naples and die” is not modern. 
One modern version is “See Ot- 
tawa and Live!” Or, better still— 
“See Ottawa and Enjoy it!” See it 
any time, and everybody see it! But 
more particular, members of the In- 
ternational Council for Exceptional 
Children should see it in the month 
of May. As most of our readers know, 
that will be the time of the Annual 
Convention of the Council in Ottawa, 
and it is also the time when Ottawa 
will have doffed her winter garments 
and donned her late spring attire. 
But the question may well be asked, 
“What shall we see besides the famil- 
iar faces of delegates addressing and 
discussing the important topics of the 
programme?” An attempt to answer 
that question will be given in two 
sections which follow — one dealing 
with Ottawa as a city and the other 
outlining certain features of our edu- 
cational system. 


POINTS OF INTEREST IN THE CITY 


The City of Ottawa stands on a high 
and commanding site on a promontory 
on the south bank of the Ottawa 
River. On the opposite shore is Hull, 
a relatively small city, the citizens of 
which are chiefly French. Farther 
to the north behind Hull are the 
Gatineau Hills, which serve as a pic- 
turesque background for a scene of 
great natural beauty. Through Ot- 
tawa into the Ottawa River there 
flows the Rideau River, the Falls of 
which seemed to the explorer, Cham- 
plain, to resemble a curtain of water. 
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A third body of water, the Rideau 
Canal, cuts Ottawa into two parts and 
adds another element of beauty to the 
city. Along the banks of the Ottawa 
River and that of the Canal, there ex- 
tends through Ottawa the beautiful 
Driveway. The Driveway, about 30 
miles in length, is under the control 
of the Federal District Commission, 
which has done commendable work in 
improving and beautifying the city. 
Nature gave the site of Ottawa and 
its environs a pleasing variety of cliffs, 
terraces, rivers and hills. Beginning 
with Nature’s provision of varied 
scenic beauty, man has been working 
intelligently and successfully to make 
Ottawa a beautiful capital. 

The population of the city is ap- 
proximately 165,362. About one-third 
of the number are French and the 
other two-thirds consist chiefly of citi- 
zens of English, Irish, and Scotch ex- 
traction. Ottawa is noted as a capital 
city rather than as a great industrial 
center, although it has great possi- 
bilities for industrial development with 
its almost unparalleled electrical power 
available from the Ottawa River and 
the Gatineau River, which flows into 
the Ottawa a short distance east of 
the city. 

As a capital it has its own par- 
ticular individuality as well as char- 
acteristics common to other national 
capitals. It has beautiful Parliament 
Buildings with noble towers and 
Gothic details. It contains the Victory 
Memorial Tower, which is a fitting 
tribute to the Canadians who sacrificed 


@ McGrecor Easson, Pu.D., is Chief Inspector, Ottawa Public Schools, Ottawa, 


Ontario. 
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their lives for their country in the 
war of 1914-1918. Many other federal 
buildings are to be found in different 
parts of the city. To transact the ad- 
ministrative and executive business 
of the national government it is quite 
obvious that a large number of Civil 
Servants are necessary. These include 
experts in every phase of organization, 
administration and research. 


After reading the above description 
of Ottawa and its points of interest 
the individual visitor will select the 
places which appeal most strongly to 
him or her. Below is a list of those 
which seem to be of most general in- 
terest and are reasonably accessible: 
(1) Parliament Buildings— (Memorial 
Chamber, Carillon Bells, Library of 
Parliament, and view of Ottawa River 
and Gatineau Hills). (2) The Drive- 
way. (3) War Memorial (near Chat- 
eau Laurier). (4) The National Art 
Gallery and The National Museum. 
(5) National Research Laboratories. 
(6) The Archives. (7) A trip to Hull 
going over bridge at Chaudiere Falls 
and returning by Inter-Provincial 
Bridge. (8) Rideau Hall, official resi- 
dence of The Governor-General of 
Canada. (9) The American Embassy. 
(10) The Central Experimental 
Farm. (11) The University of Ottawa 
Library. (12) The Carnegie Public 
Library (13) The Monuments on Par- 
liament Hill. (14) Approximately 89 
church buildings of 23 different de- 


nominations. 
EDUCATION IN OTTAWA 


Public education in Ottawa follows 
to a great extent the pattern of edu- 
cation in other Canadian cities, but 
has also certain distinctive features. 
Brief reference will be made to the 
more regular tynes of schools and 
special mention will be made of two 
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features that are somewhat different 
from those of the regular organization. 


On the university or college level, 
Ottawa has at least three institutions: 
the University of Ottawa, St. Patrick’s 
College, and Carleton College. 

In the secondary school group there 
are four large schools financed by 
local taxes and provincial government 
grants. Two of these—Lisgar Collegi- 
ate Institute and Glebe Collegiate 
Institute—might be considered as 
academic schools. The other two are 
vocational schools—the High School 
of Commerce and the Technical High 
School. 

Two teacher-training institutions 
are located in Ottawa. One is the 
University of Ottawa Normal School, 
giving a year’s course to students who 
are to teach in bilingual elementary 
schools. The other is the Ottawa Nor- 
mal School which provides a year’s 
course for students who will, if suc- 
cessful, be filling vacancies on the 
teaching staff of public schools. Both 
are under the supervision of the Pro- 
vincial Department of Education. 

Elementary School education in Ot- 
tawa is nrovided by two different 
boards. There is the Public School 
System which is open to all Elemen- 
tary School pupils regardless of race 
or religion. There is also the Roman 
Catholic Separate School. The Course 
of Study of the Separate School is the 
same as that of the Public School with 
the exception that Religion is a sub- 
ject on the Separate School Course, 
and Religious Instruction is on the 
Course for Grades I to VI of the Pub- 
lic School. Each of the two school sys- 
tems is financed from local taxes and 
provincial government grants. 

One distinctive feature of the Ot- 
tawa Public Schools is the instruc- 
tion given to children four years of 
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age. This is in addition to that given 
in kindergarten-primary classes _ to 
pupils five years of age. There are 17 
four-year-old units, a unit being a half- 
day class of from 16 to 20 vupils un- 
der the direction of one teacher. There 
is at least one unit in each of 11 dif- 
ferent elementary schc.is. The four- 
year-old class is not an appendage to 
regular grades; it is an integral part 
of the course which now comprises the 
four-year-old kindergarten, the five- 
year-old kindergarten-primary, and the 
eight grades of the regular school 
course. The cost of this new addition 
to the course is met from public 
money raised from local taxes and 
provincial government grants. 


Another distinctive characteristic of 
the Ottawa Public School system is 
the Intermediate School. This is some- 
what similar to the American Junior 
High School. The general organiza- 
tion is based on centralization of pu- 
pils, departmentalization of teaching, 
and the use of the rotary system. All 
the Ottawa Public School pupils of 
Grades VII and VIII and Special 
Grades VII and VIII are brought 
from seventeen schools and accom- 
modated in five schools, each of 
which is near the center of the school 
district served. Half a pupil’s time is 
spent in a home-room and half in a 
special room. The school day is di- 
vided into eight periods of 40 minutes 
each; the morning session continues 
from 9:00 to 11:40 a. m. without re- 
cess, and the afternoon session from 
1:20 to 4:00 p. m. without recess. A 
class of pupils during a half-day has 
two lessons of 40 minutes each with 
special-subject teachers and the other 
half of the half-day (80 minutes) in 
the home-room. The home-room teach- 
er usually teaches Arithmetic, Gram- 
English Composition, Health, 
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Penmanship, English Literature, Oral 
Reading, and Spelling. The Special- 
rocm teachers teach Library, Auditor- 
ium (Music and Oral Expression), 
Social Studies, Nature Study, Physical 
Training, Oral French, Art, Home 
Economics and Industrial Arts and 
Crafts. 

The Intermediate School organiza- 
tion has proved to be a decided suc- 
cess. A more appropriate school life 
for early adolescents has been pro- 
vided. The instruction in almost all 
subjects has improved but particular- 
ly in Art, Music, Nature Study or 
Elementary Science, and in Physical 
Education. 


SPECIAL CLASSES 


It seems most natural to expect that 

delegates to the May Convention will 
desire to visit Special Classes in Ot- 
tawa. Visitors will be welcome at any 
time, but one day has been set aside 
especially for tours and visits to these 
school classes. 
"In the Separate Schools there is a 
Handicraft Class (English) and Handi- 
craft Classes and Opportunity Classes 
(French). In the Public Schools we 
have every type of Special Class, a 
brief description of which follows: 

In the Public Schools we try to 
provide a special education for all 
pupils who require it. An intelligence 
test is given to all Grade I Pupils, 
later to all pupils of Grades III and 
IV, and also to recent arrivals in any 
other grade. Consequently the teach- 
er has the I. Q. of each pupil in her 
class. She also has the report of the 
School Nurse and that of the School 
Medical Officer. In difficult cases the 
classroom teacher consults the School 
Psychologist before making a final de- 
cision as to the class the pupils should 
enter. 
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There is a double class with two 
teachers for crippled children or car- 
diac cases. We have a lip-reading 
class for deaf children and hard-of- 
hearing pupils. Also there is a sight- 
saving class. The pupils of all these 
groups are of normal mentality and 
take the regular course of study. 


Two itinerant teachers devote their 
time to speech correction. Two les- 
sons a week are given to those pupils 
who have serious speech defects. Par- 
ents are encouraged to be present at 
certain lessons and provide remedial 
exercises for the pupils at home. 


In certain Intermediate Schools we 
provide special instruction for two dif- 
ferent groups. If there are enough 
pupils to warrant it, we have a class 
for slow learners—those slightly be- 
low normal in intelligence. We have 
also established two classes of Grade 
VII pupils that might be termed Ad- 
vancement Classes, or classes for gift- 
ed pupils. 


All non-academic pupils are placed 
in opportunity classes, where they fol- 
low a simplified, practical course of 
study. Much time is devoted to diag- 
nostic and remedial work in the tool 
subjects, and to handwork. Consider- 
able stress is laid on the establish- 
ment of vroper habits and attitudes. 
At approximately 13 years of age, the 
boys are sent to the Boys’ Vocational 
School (Handicraft) and the girls to 
the Girls’ Vocational School (Handi- 
craft.) These are finishing schools 
and give a three-year course. Since their 
graduates go directly into their life 
work, much stress is laid on helping 
the pupils meet actual life situations 
satisfactorily. They are given prac- 
tical academic work, as well as help 
in how to find and hold employment, 
how to budget their earnings, how to 
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spend their leisure time, how to avoid 
delinquency, how to establish a sav- 
ings account, how to improve their 
manners and grooming, how to take 
part in group discussions and how to 
avoid being trapped by quacks and the 
like. 

In the Girls’ Vocational School con- 
siderable time is devoted to Art, and 
such activities as plain sewing, dress- 
making, laundering, knitting, hair 
dressing, manicuring, leather work, 
cooking, and caring for a home in 
general. 

In the Boys’ Vocational School, tailor- 
ing, shoe repairing, woodwork and 
metalwork are taught in suitable shops _ 
by specially trained teachers. The 
“Boys’ Parliament” enables the boys 
to study civics and participate in 
democratic living. During recent years, 
owing to the shortage of metal and 
other material, the making and repair- 
ing of wooden toys has been under- 
taken, full sets of nursery school 
equipment being supplied to several 
kindergarten classes. 

In conclusion a few general remarks 
might indicate to some extent what we 
consider as essential to the success of 
Special Classes. First, care must be 
exercised in choosing the pupils. In- 
telligence tests alone are not enough. 
The opinion of the teacher must be 
considered, and the physical and men- 
tal health of the child determined. 
Next comes the vrovision of an ade- 
quate course of study or school life 
for that particular group, and where 
possible, for each member of the 
group. Finally, we must have teach- 
ers who by natural ability, personal 
interest, and special training feel it 
is a pleasure as well as a duty to do 
as much as possible to bring about the 
best all-round growth or development 
of each child. 
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SUNDAY, MAY 11 


Tea—American Embassy 


Given by His Excellency, the Honourable Ray Atherton, 
American Ambassador to Canada, and Mrs. Atherton 


OPENING SESSION—Convention Room 


Chairman: Mr. W. E. Gowling, Chairman, Ottawa Public 
School Board 


Music: Mr. George Buckland, Supervisor of Art, Ottawa 
Public Schools 


Welcome: His Worship, Stanley Lewis, Mayor of Ottawa 


Response: Miss Anna M. Engel, Divisional Director of 
Special Education, Detroit Public Schools 


Music: Miss Roma Shane, Accompanied by Mr. Harry 
Hill, Supervisor of Music, Ottawa Public Schools 


Address: The Ottawa School Set-wp—Dr. McGregor Eas- 
son, Chief Inspector, Ottawa Public Schools 


Music: Mr. William Amtmann, Instructor, Violin, Ottawa 
Public Schools, Accompanied by Mr. Harry Hill, Super- 
visor of Music, Ottawa Public Schools 


Address: The President’s Keynote Address—Dr. Florence 
S. Dunlop, Supervisor of Special Classes, Ottawa Public 
Schools, and President of the International Council for 
Exceptional Children 


National Anthems 
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10:00 A. M. 
to 
11:30 A. M. 


12:00 M. 
to 


2:00 P.M. 
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MONDAY, MAY 12 


Ballroom 
GENERAL SESSION—Problem Children in a Democracy 


Chairman: Mr. Joseph J. Enders, Chief, Bureau for Phy- 
sically Handicapped 


Co-Chairman: Dr. C. E. Stothers, Inspector of Auxiliary 
Classes, Ontario Department of Education 


Address: Special Education—Democracy in Action—Mr. 
Lawrence Linck, Executive Director, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults 


Address: Educating the Exceptional Child for His Role in 
a Democracy—Mr. Richard H. Hungerford, Director, 
Bureau for Children with Retarded Mental Development, 
New York City Public Schools 


Recorder: Mr. Donald Ramsdell, Assistant Chief of Neuro- 
Psychiatry, Veterans Administration 


LUNCHEON DISCUSSION GROUPS 


A. State or Provincial Programs for Special Education— 
Quebec Suite 
Chairman: Dr. Mildred Stanton, Senior Supervisor, Di- 
vision of the Exceptional, Connecticut State Department 
of Education 


Discussant: Miss Esther Lipton, Director, Division for the 
Handicapped, Maine State Department of Education 


Recorder: Dr. C. E. Stothers, Inspector of Auxiliary Classes, 
Ontario Department of Education 


B. Effective Programs of Special Education for Cities un- 
der 20,000— Tudor Room 


Chairman: Mr. Joseph J. Endres, Chief, Bureau of Phy- 
sically Handicapped Children, New York State Education 
Department 

Discussants: Miss Vivian Ellis, Supervisor, Bureau of 
Physically Handicapped Children, New York State Edu- 
cation Department 
Miss Helen De Laporte, Assistant Inspector of Auxiliary 

Classes, Ontario Department of Education 


Recorder: Mr. John Haitema, Chief, Division of Special 
Education, Michigan State Department of Education 
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C. Specialized Psychological Testing for the Physically 
Handicapped—Quebec Suite 


Chairman: Mrs. Fern Charlton, Supervisor of Special Class- 
es, Schenectady Public Schools 


Discussants: Miss Althea R. Davenport, Psychologist, Di- 
vision of Special Education, Philadelphia Public Schools 
Mr. Adelbert Northrup, Principal, Percy Hughes School 

for the Physically Handicapped, Syracuse 


Recorder: Miss Sadie Aaron, Director, Department of Test- 
ing and Special Classes, Houston Public Schools 


D. Co-ordinating the Work of Non-School Agencies with the 
School Program—Room off grill 


Chairman: Mr. Robert Westwater, Inspector, Ottawa Pub- 
lic Schools 

Co-chairman: Mr. Sidney I. Smith, Executive Secretary, 
Ottawa Council of Social Agencies 

Discussant: Miss Joy Maines, Executive Secretary, Canadian 
Association of Social Workers 


Recorder: Mr. M. R. Van Loon, Principal, Kent Street 
School, Ottawa Public Schools 


E. Coordinating the Rest of the School System with Special 
Education—Ladies’ Cafe 


Chairman: Dr. Christine P. Ingram, Director of Special 
Education, Rochester Public Schools 


Discussants: Dr. Norma Cutts, Supervisor of Testing, Psy- 
chology and Atypical Education, New Haven Public 
Schools 
Mr. Paul H. Voelker, Assistant Director, Department of 

Special Education, Detroit Public Schools 


Recorder: Miss Ingeborg K. Severson, Supervisor of Special 
Classes, Milwaukee Public Schools 


F. An Adequate Program of Guidance and Placement for 
Physically Handicapped—Private Dining Room off Grill 
Room 

Chairman: Mr. Ray Graham, Assistant Superintendent, 
Illinois State Department of Public Instruction 

Discussant: Mr. Edward H. Stulken, Principal, Montefiore 
School, Chicago Public Schools 
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Recorder: Mr. Maurice Fouracre, Chairman, Department 
of Exceptional, Buffalo State Teachers College 


SECTION MEETINGS 
A. BLIND—Salon A 
Chairman: Miss Kathryn F. Gruber, Director, Service for 
the War-Blinded, American Foundation for the Blind, 
New York 
Discussants: Miss Jeannette Maris, Anne J. Kellogg School, 
Battle Creek Public Schools 


Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld, Director of Educational Re- 
search, American Foundation for the Blind 


Recorder: Mr. H. J. Vallentyne, Superintendent, Ontario 
School for the Blind, Brantford 


B. EPILEPTICS—Room 717 


Chairman: Mr. Harry Sands, Instructor, New York Uni- 
versity; Consulting Psychologist, Epilepsy Project, New 
York State Vocational Rehabilitation 


Discussants: Dr. Jerry Price, Director, Baird Foundation 
Clinic, New York City 
Miss Carlotta Miles, Assistant Principal, White School, 
Detroit Public Schools 
Dr. Charles D. Stogdill, Chief Division of Mental Hygiene, 
Department of National Health and Welfare, Ottawa 
Recorder: Miss Lois Tompkins, Coordinator, Project for 
Epilepsy, Ohio Society for Crippled Children and Adults, 
Columbus 


C. READING PROBLEMS— Ballroom B 


Chairman: Miss Bernice Leland, Assistant Supervisor, Psy- 
chological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools 

Discussants: Dr. Helen Blair Sullivan, Director, Psycho- 
Educational Clinic, Boston University 


Miss Helen Appeldoorn, Consulting Psychologist, School 
of Education, Ohio State University 


Recorder: Miss Edna McCallum, Remedial Reading Teacher, 
London (Ontario) Public Schools 


D. BEHAVIOR CLASS—Salon D— 


Chairman: Mr. Edward Stulken, Principal, Montefiore 
School, Chicago Public Schools 
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Discussants: Miss Florence Beaman, Dean of Women, New 
York University 
Mr. E. J. Mayrand, Principal, Moore School, Detroit Pub- 
lic Schools 


Recorder: Dr. C. E. Stothers, Inspector of Auxiliary Classes, 
Ontario Department of Education 


E. DEVELOPING THE WHOLE CHILD—Convention Hail 


Chairman: Dr. C. C. Goldring, Chief Superintendent, To- 
ronto Public Schools 


Discussants: Dr. Harry J. Baker, Divisional Director, Psy- 
chological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools 
Dr. Grace E. Munson, Assistant Superintendent, Chicago 
Public Schools 


Recorder: Dr. Samuel Kirk, Director, Division of the Ex- 
ceptional, Milwaukee State Teachers College 


F. GIFTED CHILDREN—Salon C 


Chairman: Dr. Benjamin Greenberg, Assistant Superin- 
tendent, New York City Public Schools 

Discussants: Miss Florence Beaman, Dean of Women, New 
York University ; 
Dr. Paul Witty, Professor of Education, Director Psycho- 


Educational Clinic, Northwestern University 


Recorder: Mr. T. A. S. McKee, Principal, Devonshire School, 
Ottawa Public Schools 


G. GUIDANCE AND PLACEMENT—Drawing Room 


Chairman: Mr. Chris J. De Prospo, Supervisor, Guidance 
and Placement, Bureau for Children with Retarded Men- 
tal Development, New York City Public Schools 


Discussants: Dr. Elizabeth M. Kelly, Director of Special 
Education, Newark Public Schools 


Miss Helen Hungerford, Director of Child Guidance, 
Westfield (N. J.) Public Schools 


Dr. Norma Cutts, Supervisor of Special Classes, New 
Haven Public Schools 


Recorder: Dr. Gerard Barbeau, Department of Psychology, 
University of Montreal 
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H. DEAF —Salon B 

Chairman: Mr. C. F. Cannon, Superintendent of Elementary 
Education, Province of Ontario 

Discussants: Dr. Richard Silverman, Administrative Exe- 
cutive, Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis 
Miss Catherine Ford, Director of Professional Training, 

Ontario School for the Deaf, Belleville, Ontario 

Recorder: Miss Nellie MacDonald, Teacher of the Deaf, 

Clinton School, Toronto 


I. Slow-Learner—Convention Hall (2) 

Chairman: Dr. Thorlief G. Hegge, Director of Research and 
Education, Wayne County Training School, Detroit 
Discussants: Dr. William B. Featherstone, Chairman, De- 
partment of the Exceptional, Teachers College, Columbia 

University 
Dr. Gladys Risden, School Psychologist, Oberlin (Ohio) 
Public Schools 


4:30 P.M. 

to CANADIAN FILMS—Convention Hall 

5:30 P.M. 

4:30 P.M. MEETING OF DELEGATE ASSEMBLY 

to ca 

5:30 P.M. Drawing Room 

8:00 P.M. Ballroom 

to eke is : i 
9:30 P.M. GENERAL SESSION—Medicine in Special Education 


Chairman: Dr. Martin F. Palmer, Director, Institute of 
Logopedics, Wichita 

Co-Chairman—Dr. Russell G. Means, Department of Oto- 
Laryngology, Ohio State University, Columbus 

Address: The Place of Medicine from the Medical View- 
point—Dr. M. Sidney Margolese, Endocrinologist, Mani- 
toba Cancer Institute 

Address: The Place of Medicine from the Special Education 
Viewpoint—Dr. Herbert Koepp Baker, University of 
Illinois Medical School, President American Speech Cor- 
rection Association. 

Recorder: Dr. Samuel Kirk, Director, Division of the Ex- 
ceptional, Milwaukee State Teachers College 


TUESDAY, MAY 13. 


9:00 A.M. toURS TO SPECIAL CLASSES AND POINTS OF SPE- 


to 
3:00 P.M. CIAL INTEREST IN THE CITY OF OTTAWA 
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to 
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to 
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to 
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TEA—Government House 


Given by His Excellency, the Governor-General of Canada, 
and the Viscountess Alexander of Tunis 


Ballroom 
PRESIDENT’S DINNER 
Given by the Ottawa Public School Board 


H. G. Caldwell Roy D. Kennedy 
Mrs. G. D. Finlayson Harry G. Low 

W. E. Gowling E. B. Orian Low 
Charles H. Hulse George H. Nelms 


Mrs. Hugh Renwick 

Presiding: Dr. Florence S. Dunlop, President, International 
Council for Exceptional Children 

Greetings: Mr. W. E. Gowling, Chairman, Ottawa Public 
School Board 

Greetings: Honourable Ray Atherton, American Ambassador 
to Canada 

Address: Looking Ahead for Problem Children—Dr. Wil- 
liam Jansen, Superintendent Elect, New York City Pub- 
lic Schools 

WEDNESDAY, MAY 14 


GENERAL SESSIONS: -The Place of Social Work in Spe- 
cial Education 


Chairman: Dr. C. C. Goldring, Chief Superintendent, 
Toronto Public Schools 


Co-Chairman: Mr. Howard R. Knight, General Secretary, 
National Conference of Social Work 


Address: Social Work and the Exceptional Children in the 
Community—Mr. George F. Davidson, Deputy Minister, 
Canadian Department of Public Welfare, Ottawa 


Address: The Place of Social Case Work in Special Educa- 
tion—Dr. Florence Poole, Professor of Social Case Work, 
University of Pittsburgh 


Recorder: Miss Edith Cohoe, Supervisor of Sight Saving 
Classes, Detroit Public Schools 


LUNCHEON DISCUSSION GROUPS 
A. Building a Special Curriculum—Quebec Suite 


Chairman: Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director of Special 
Education, Syracuse University 
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Discussants: Dr. Samuel Kirk, Division of the Exceptional 
Child, Milwaukee State Teachers College 
Mr. Paul Voelker, Assistant Director, Department of Spe- 
cial Education, Detroit Public Schools 
Mr. Chris J. De Prospo, Supervisor, Bureau for Children 
with Retarded Mental Development, New York City 
Public Schools. 
Recorder: Miss Isa M. Cole, Supervisor, Department of 
Special Education, Syracuse Public Schools 


B. Distinguishing the Remedial Child from the Child in 
Need of Special Education—Quebec Suite 

Chairman: Mr. John Tenny, General Adviser, Department 
of Special Education, Wayne University 

Discussants: Miss Grace Anderson, Mental Examiner, Psy- 
chological Clinic, Detroit Public Schools 
Miss Doris L. Kimball, Visiting Teacher, Royal Oak Pub- 

lic Schools 

Recorder: Miss Alice M. Lavalli, Assistant Principal, Logan 

Special School for Girls, Detroit 


C. An Effective Program of Snecial Education for a Rural 
Community—Ballroom 
Chairman: Miss Martha Fischer, Special Class Teacher, 
Sunbury, Pennsylvania 
Discussants: Dr. C. E. Stothers, Inspector of Auxiliary 
Classes, Toronto Public Schools 
Miss Dorothy Warner, Adviser, Special Education, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania 
Mr. H. C. Robinson, Director, Division of Special Edu- 
cation, Texas State Department of Education 
Recorder: Mr. Charles D. Becker, Acting Supervisor, Di- 
vision for the Handicapped, New York State Department 
of Education 


D. Working with Parents—Ballroom 

Chairman: Miss Esther L. Belcher, Supervisor of Visiting 
Teachers, Special Education Division, State Department, 
Lansing, Michigan 

Discussants: Mr. A. E. Maurer, Principal of Wellesley 
School St. Alban’s Street, Toronto 
Miss Frances Mahaffey, Supervisor of Visiting Teachers, 

Board of Education, Akron 
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Miss Waneta Catey, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, Illinois 


Recorder: Mrs. Genevieve Louisignau, Visiting Teacher in 
the Detroit Public Schools 


E. Pre-Service and In-Service Training for Special Class 
Teachers—Quebec Suite 

Chairman: Mr. H. W. Nisonger, Director, Bureau of Special 
and Adult Education, Ohio State University 


Co-Chairman: Dr. Francis Lord, Chairman, Director of Spe- 
cial Education, Michigan State Normal College 


Discussants: Miss Hazel McIntire, Director, Department of 
Special Education, Ohio State Department of Education 
Miss Laura Wingertzahn, Supervisor, Special Classes, 

Detroit Public Schools 


Recorder: Miss L. Helen De Laporte, Assistant Inspector of 
Auxiliary Classes, Toronto Public Schools 


SECTION MEETINGS 
A. Hard of Hearing—Room 717 


Chairman: “Mr. Z. S. Phimister, Superintendent of Ele- 
mentary Division, Toronto Public Schools 


Discussants: Miss Marian Francis, Supervisor of Speech and 
Hard of Hearing, Windsor Public Schools 
Dr. Warren H. Gardner, Director, Cleveland Hearing 
and Speech Center, Western Reserve University 
Dr. S. Richard Silverman, Director, Central Institute for 
the Deaf, St. Louis 


Recorder: Miss Josephine Clement, Teacher of the Hard of 
Hearing, Second School, East York, Toronto Public 
Schools 


B. Lowered Vitality Case—Salon B 
Chairman: Dr. Mildred B. Stanton, Senior Supervisor, Di- 
vision of Special Education, Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education . 
Discussants: Dr. Christine Ingram, Director, Department of 
Special Education, Rochester Public Schools 
Miss Ingeborg K. Severson, Supervisor of Special Classes, 
Milwaukee Public Schools 
Miss Grace E. Leo, Acting Assistant Director, Depart- 
ment of Physically Handicapped Children, New York 
City Public Schools 
Recorder: Mr. Paul Voelker, Assistant Director, Depart- 
ment Special Education, Detroit Public Schools 
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C. Mentally Retarded (Mentally Deficient and Feeble- 
minded)—Salon C 


Chairman: Dr. Thorleif G. Hegge, Director of Research, 
Wayne County Training School, Northville 


Discussants: Dr. Ruth Melcher Patterson, Research As- 
sociate, Wayne County Training School, Northville 
Dr. William M. Cruickshank, Director, Department of 

Education, Syracuse University 
Miss Helen Hungerford, Director of Child Guidance, 
Westfield (N. J.) Public Schools 

Recorder: Mr. Paul H. Voelker, Assistant Director, Depart- 

ment of Special Education, Detroit Public Schools 


D. Orthopedic Cases—Convention Hall 
Chairman: Miss Vivian Ellis, Supervisor, Division for 
the Handicapped, New York State Department of Edu- 
cation, Albany 
Discussants: Miss Jane Shover, Director, National Society 
for Crippled Children and Adults, Chicago 
Mr. Daniel Ellesin, Teacher, Oakman Orthopedic School, 
Detroit Public Schools 
Dr. Harry V. Rice, Psychologist, New Jersey Crippled 
Childrens’ Commission 


Recorder: Mrs. Jean Hampson, Teacher, Wellesley School 
for Crippled Children, Toronto Public Schools 


E. Sight Saving Cases—Salon A 
Chairman: Miss Marguerite Kastrup, Supervisor, Sight Sav- 
ing and Braille Classes, Norther, Ohio 
Discussants: Mrs. Hazel McIntire, Director, National So- 
ciety for Prevention of Blindness, New York City 
Mrs. Winifred Hathaway, Assistant Director, National 
Society for Prevention of Blindness, New York City 


Recorder: Mrs. Lucile Workman, Sight Saving Teacher, 
Spicer Demonstration School, Akron, Ohio 


F. Speech—Salon D 


Chairman: Dr. Harold Westlake, Director, Speech and Hear- 
ing Clinic, Northwestern University 


Discussants: Dr. Darrell J. Mase, Chairman, Department of 
Special Education, Neward State Teachers College 
Dr. Delyte W. Morris, Director, Speech and Hearing 
Clinics, Ohio State University 
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4:00 P.M. 


to 


5:00 P.M. 
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to 
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8:30 P.M 
to 
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8:30 P.M. 


to 
10:00 P. M. 
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Recorder: Miss Gale Foster, Speech Teacher, Detroit Public 
Schools 
G. Visiting Teacher Cases—Convention Hall, Section B 
Chairman: Miss Esther L. Belcher, Supervisor of Visiting 
Teachers, Michigan State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 
Discussants: Mr. Louis D. Robert, Supervisor of Attend- 
ance, Louisiana State Department of Public Instruction 
Miss Jane Stoddard, Supervisor of Special Education, 
Virginia State Department of Public Instruction 
Dr. John S. Haitema, Chief, Division of Special Educa- 
tion, Michigan State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion 
Miss Florrie Hill, Visiting Teacher, Gainesville (Ga.) 
Public Schools 
Recorder: Miss Grace McKenzie, Principal, Boulton Avenue 
School, Toronto Public Schools 


REHABILITATION CASES—Convention Hall 


Chairman: Mr. G. S. Bohlin, Director, Vocational Rehabili- 
tation, Albany 
Film: Comeback 


INSTALLATION OF NEW OFFICERS—Convention Hall 


GENERAL SESSIONS—The Role of Schooling in Special 
Education—Convention Hall 


Chairman: Dr. Francis Lord, Chairman, Director of Special 
Education, Michigan State Normal College 


Co-Chairman: Dr. H. W. Nisonger, Director, Bureau of 
Special and Adult Education, Ohio State University 


Address: Child Study Services as Bases for Understanding 
and Guiding the Child through His Educational Ex- 
periences—Rev. Noel Mailloux, Chairman, Department 
of Psychology, University of Montreal 

Address: Curriculum Planning for Exceptional Children— 
Dr. Elizabeth M. Kelly, Director of Special Education, 
Newark Public Schools 

Recorder: Mrs. Hazel McIntire, Director, Division of Spe- 
cial Education, Ohio State Department of Education 


MEETING OF BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


MAY 











NEWS AND NOTES 


Federal Legislation 
and News 


Among the committees appointed in 
March 1947 to review the appropria- 
tions recommended by the President, 
a House subcommittee on Labor De- 
partment and Federal Security Agency 
appropriations was named. The fol- 
lowing congressmen made up this com- 
mittee: Frank B. Keefe, Oshkosh, 
Wisconsin, Chairman; H. Carl Ander- 
sen, Tyler, Minnesota; George B. 
Schwabe, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Ralph E. 
Church, Evanston, Illinois; Ralph W. 
Gwinn, Bronxville, New York; John J. 
Rooney, Brooklyn, New York; Joe 
Hendricks, DeLand, Florida; John E. 
Fogarty, Harmony, Rhode Island. 


The following is an excerpt from 
the committee report: 


The budget as presented recommended 
$1,726,700 for salaries and expenses for 
the Office of Education during the com- 
ing year which contemplated a rather 
substaintial increase of $473,725 above 
the comparable 1947 amount. The com- 
mittee has denied the increase and 
granted $1,252,900 which is the same 
amount as expected to be available in 
1947. Within the allowance, mandatory 
within-grade salary increases will have 
to be met and this will in itself effect 
a small reduction below the current fiscal 
year. The functions of the Office of 
Education have a very necessary place 
in the Federal Government structure and 
the committee desires to provide funds 
essential to the effective conduct of such 
functions but believes that under 
present - day conditions the amount 
granted is all that can be justified. (De- 
partment of Labor, Federal Security 
Agency, and Related Independent Offices 
Appropriation Bill, Fiscal Year 1948, 
P. 19.) 


To that committee report there was 
an appended statement by Hon. Ralph 
W. Gwinn, a congressman from Bronx- 
ville, New York: 


This whole section (exceptional chil- 
dren and youth) ... . is unnecessary 
in the Office of Education. It is a par- 
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tial and wholly incomplete duplication 
of the International Council for Excep- 
tional Children of the NEA (National 
Education Association). The latter agency 
puts out a _ special journal, calied 
the Journal for Exceptional Chil- 
dren, and has local chapters through- 
out the country. There is no point or 
reason for the taxpayer to be saddled 
with a section the function of which is 
carried on efficiently by a private edu- 
cational organization. (Hearings before 
the Subcommittee of the Committee on 
Appropriations House of Representatives, 
Eightieth Congress, P. 753.) 


These statements illustrate the need 
for alertness on the part of citizens 
who would support public education 
and of those in the profession who are 
concerned with extensions and de- 
velopments in educational programs. 


On March 29 or thereabouts the re- 
port of the House sub-committee was 
referred to the Senate for their con- 
sideration. 


On March 29 Mr. Willard Givens, 
executive secretary of the N. E. A., 
stated that the N. E. A. through its 
regular channels of procedure would 
furnish the correct information con- 
cerning the functions of the Office of 
Education and of the International 
Council of Exceptional Children. 


At this same time telegrams and let- 
ters were forwarded to key members 
of both the House and Senate by your 
editor of Legislative News for the 
Journal, and certain members of the 
International Council were informed of 
the situation. 


By the time this item of news 
reaches you, it will be too late for 
your action. It may be said once 
again, however, that it illustrates the 
urgent need for all members to be in- 
formed and act at the crucial time in 
informing their national representa- 
tives. (CHRISTINE P. INGRAM, Editor, 
Legislative News). 
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SUMMER TRAINING FOR TEACHERS OF 
PARTIALLY SEEING CHILDREN 


Announcements have been received 
that the following courses for the 
preparation of supervisors and teach- 
ers of partially seeing children will be 
offered during the summer of 1947: 

ELEMENTARY 

Florida State College for Women, 
Tallahassee. June 16-July 23. An in- 
tensive six-weeks’ workshop. Credit 
—6 2/3 semester hours of college grad- 
uate credit. Instructor—Miss Mar- 
guerite Kastrup, Supervisor, Braille 
and Sight-Saving Classes, Northern 
Ohio. Information may be obtained 
from Dean R. L. Eyman, School of 
Education, Florida State College for 
Women. 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Special Education 293. June 23- 
August 1. An intensive six-weeks’ 
course. Credit—6 credit hours. In- 
structor—Miss Edith Cohoe, Assistant 
Supervisor, Braille and Sight Saving, 
Detroit Public Schools. Information 
may be obtained from Mr. John W. 
Tenny, General Advisor, Special edu- 
cation, Wayne University. 

Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York, N. Y. July 7-August 
15. Six-weeks’ course; no demonstra- 
tion class. Credit—4 points. Instructor 
—Miss Josephine Taylor, Educational 
Advisor, Braille and Sight Saving, 
State of New Jersey. Information may 
be obtained from Dr. William B. 
Featherstone, Head, Department of 
Education of the Exceptional, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

ADVANCED 

Wayne University, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Special Education 294. (Pre- 
requisite: elementary course). June 
23-August 1. An intensive six-weeks’ 
course. Credit—6 credit hours. In- 
structor — Mrs. Margaret (Soares) 
Polzien, Former Supervisor of Braille 
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Public 


and Sight Saving, Detroit 
Schools. Information may be obtained 
from Mr. John W. Tenny, General Ad- 
viser, Special Education, Wayne Uni- 
versity NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
PREVENTION OF BLINDNESS. 


Ontario 
(Continued. on page 236) 

classroom teacher. As much as pos- 
sible, the nomenclature of units paral- 
lels that used to describe the classes. 
An Opportunity Unit is set up even 
in the most remote school to supply 
suitable teaching and learning ma- 
terials for a child who is backward 
in school subjects. By a sight saving 
unit, a child in any school can be 
supplied with books in magnatype, 
sight saving paper and other neces- 
sary materials to conserve very de- 
fective eyesight. The costs of Habilita- 
tion and Secondary School Units for 
the crippled are completely provided 
by the Department of Education. 


a. Rural Opportunity and Speech 
COPrechion ORS 66:5. v:0:c/e:;0 0 a.80 2313 
b. Orthopaedic or Transportation 


peat ech etd sat bite Se 4 
. Home Instruction Units ...... 108 
. Sight Saving Units ........... 214 


. Habilitation Units For Crippled 35 
. Secondary School Units for 
Crippled 


4. Residential Schools and Educa- 
tional Services which are Operated by 
the Department of Education but not 
under the Auxiliary Classes Branch. 


moan 


30 


a. Classes For The Blind (one 
BONGO) Maiaie biel eeins fers Pele eee 20 

b. Classes For The Deaf (one 
BORDOD): 00 oi cou wc sie Mee oe ees 22 


c. School Cars—Schools on wheels 
which follow a regular route in 
sparsely populated areas ..... 6 
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& 
GUEST EDITORIAL 


(Continued from page 228) 


University of Manitoba, and the University of Michigan and the University 
of Toronto. It is hoped that more such cooperative relationships will be 
established. 

Within the next few weeks the Committee will publish a report on 
the textbooks in the social studies that are used in the schools of the two 
countries. This report will urge that Canadian history textbook writers 
should achieve better balance in their treatment of topics dealing with 
Canadian-American relations, placing increased emphasis on the growth of 
cooperation and goodwill, and giving less space to war and conflict. It will 
recommend a more determined effort to present a clearer picture of recent 
economic, social, and cultural inter-relationships between Canada and the 
United States. The report will propose that the authors of American his- 
tory textbooks should provide a more balanced treatment of all periods in 
Canadian history, with greater emphasis on the common movements of the 
two countries as well as their mutual interest in safeguarding domestic and 
world peace. It is expected that the forthcoming report of the Canada- 
United States Committee will lead to changes in the textbooks in the social 
studies in both countries. 

In spite of the ties which unite the two nations it must be admitted 
that education has never consciously sought to build the strong foundation 
of knowledge and understanding which the importance of Canadian-Ameri- 
can relations demands. The Canada-United States Committee will welcome 
support from those Canadians and Americans who are concerned with using 
education as a means of building the understandings essential to a main- 
tenance of the past record of friendship. 
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IWAYNE 
| UNIVERSITY 


Detroit 1. Michigan 


THE DEPARTMENT OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 
of the 
COLLEGE OF 
EDUCATION 


= ANNOUNCES 


REGULAR SUMMER SESSION — JUNE 23 TO AUG. 1 
AD INTERIM SESSION — AUG. 4 TO 15 
For 
Visiting Teachers, Teachers in Regular Grades, Occupational Therapists, Rehabilita- 
tion Agents, Supervisors and Teachers of Special Schools and Classes 
Who Serve The 
Crippled and Cardiac Blind and Partially Sighted Behavior Problems 
Epileptic Deaf and Hard of Hearing Mentally Retarded 
Defective in Speech 


PROFESSIONAL COURSES IN 
Guidance and Occupational Information for the Handicapped 
Survey and Overview of Special Education 
Special Methods in Diagnosis and Teaching the Different Types of Handicapped 
Children 


Basic Sciences Treating the Aratemy, Physiology and Pathology of Physical 


Handicaps 
Psychology of Learning Intelligence and Personality Testing 
Psychology of Child Growth Diagnostic and Remedial Reading 


Mental Hygiene 
PROFESSIONAL VISITS AND PLANNED EXPERIENCES THROUGH 
Demonstration Classes for Actual Observation of Special Classes 


Visits to Clinics, Hospitals, Institutions and Social Agencies 


SENIOR COLLEGE AND GRADUATE CREDIT 


For Further Information. Announcement and Catalog 


Write to JOHN W. TENNY. General Adviser 


TF FS ee eee rv- 
lS 








CONVENTION HEADQUARTERS 


THE CHATEAU LAURIER HOTEL 


On the slopes of the hill crowned by 
the Houses of Parliament in Canada’s 
Ottawa, stands the Chateau 
Laurier Hotel with all the charm and 


city of 


beauty of a medieval Norman strong- 
hold. Overlooking the deep ravine of 
the Rideau Canal locks, the Chateau 
Laurier commands a magnificent view 
of the Laurentian and Gatineau hills, 
the Rideau and Ottawa 
the Ottawa Valley. 

Set in the heart of the city of Ot- 


tawa, it is ideally located within a few 


Rivers and 


minutes walk of the residential busi- 
ness and shopping districts and is di- 
rectly connected by tunnel with the 
The Chateau Laurier 
1,000 


rendezvous of statesmen, 


Union Station. 


has accommodation for guests 


and is the 


diplomats, world-travellers and tour- 


ists. Its combined beauty, dignity and 


hospitality appeals to the most dis- 


criminating guests and leaves with 


them a lasting impression. Its excel- 


lent cuisine, personal service to guests, 


and its programme of entertainment 


have made it a genuine 


symbol of 


comfort, luxury, and refinement. 


The spacious! rotunda exemplifies 


the best in Elizabethan architect..e, 
while the stately colonnades and gal- 
mid- 


leries are for the most part 


‘exclusively old 


Georgian. The main dining room, 
finished in soft tones of green, is a re- 
creation of the purest Adam period. 


The Jasper tearoom with its color- 
ful, fantastic totem-poles and Indian 
symbols, its striking mural decora- 
tions and its fountain lends a distinc- 
tive charm to the Chateau Laurier. 
The grill room and the tap room are 
style. An 
hotels, the 


Laurier has its own swim- 


English 
innovation in Canadian 
Chatean 

ming pool and a hydro- and electro- 
therapeutic health department. 

The Chateau Laurier is the premier 
of the Canadian National 
hotels stretched across the Dominion. 
Nine are year-round, The Chateau 
Laurier; The Nova Scotian, Halifax; 
the Charlottetown, Charlottetown; The 
Prince Arthur, Port Arthur; The Fort 
Garry, Winnipeg; The Prince Edward, 
Brandon; The MacDonald, Edmonton; 
The Bessborough, Saskatoon; and The 
Vancouver. The three 


others are internationally famous sum- 


chain of 


Vancouver, 


mer resorts, Jasper Park Lodge, lo- 
cated at Jasper, Alta., in the heart of 
the Canadian Rockies; Minaki Lodge, 
in the popular Lake of the Woods dis- 
trict of Ontario; and Pictou Lodge, in 


the Maritime Provinces. 





